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all this exercise ceases to be Christian the mo- 
ment it lets in personal rancor or personal tri- 
umph. 


is pursued under about an equal prospect of 
a physical injury. 
as the Subscriptions, payments and business communications No wonder that lives and limbs and deeper 
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charged power, then, whether its money perish with it or | strivings for masteries, and striving lawfully, | 
— —Ss«d not, a nation pays too fearful a cost, though it | he learns how to put on the whole armor of i 
I select Striving for Masteries. gain the whole world by the sale of its own|God,—the hope of salvation for an helmet, 
— P On examination of the word ‘‘athletics,”|soul. What shall it profit? And when will | truth for his girdle, righteousness for a breast- }| 
slow the we wish to acknowledge that it includes the | nations, as well as men, learn that they are so | plate, the Spirit and Word of God for his it 
— idea of ‘‘contests,’’—-thus correcting a foot-| members oue of another that the honest pros- | sword, faith for his shield,—-and then not al- 
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rit [Fiero our erecmed Friend's ale on|cprled wil te 8 nation of customers? Or] Ne find contin existing anon 
arth-day “Athletic Sports,” but rather to explain why | that the makers of cripples elsewhere are true chief joy, a state that looks unworthily at the 
0 are in- we could have admitted a previous discourse | character-byilders at home and at heart, in| ives of our faithful Friends who have trod- 
) present. against the foot-ball evil, which at the same | the righteousness which exalts a nation? den the wine-press alone in the days of their 
for the time had a favorable word to say for athletics.| In a society choosing to carry the name of cx np eee found liberty in the 
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ple consists in making victory for victory’s| with another, but to stimulate good work for en to lead aside the tender minds of hose 
\ce of per- sake a motive of conduct,—the spirit of tri- | truth’s, virtue’s, and improvement’s own sake. seredirnery a aseeaeeeee on A 
“nd 230 umphing over others as an end to itself. The|So we have abolished for pupils the rank sys- | effectual fulfilment of the days of their wean- | 
requested. pursuit of victory over opponents is honorable|tem of invidious ‘‘comparing themselves | ing. 
well only for the sake of some higher cause,—the | among themselves.’’ ‘‘For we dare not make| These being bought witha price and not | 
triumph of a moral purpose or spiritual prin-| ourselves of the number,”’ as said the apos- feeling easy to spend time upon “that which } 
St | cine or the greater god ofthe greater num- |e, who do tht, and “are not wie.” |aaieth, nat” Sod a soso copy set for | 
own, N.J, ber. Victory for victory’s sake,—the mere| Life is a contest, and a warfare, as he de-| alone has power to poe “follow thou me.” i 
M. D., and pride of conquest —is ignoble because selfish. | clares. But the true Christian antagonism is|This lower standard they are concerned to | 
nd Lacy B. One party has been worsted, the other made | not personal, for its athletics are of the Spirit. | Cat aside, that they may follow with an undi- 
—— Worse. Not between man and man for mastery gained st a - —— mind the pointings of | 
irteenth of Where it is pleaded that physical culture is} by one in the belittling of the other, ‘‘not T a cae all those who would be | 
poy = an object and the development of bodily pow- | against flesh and blood is our wrestling,”’ but | leaders amongst the people, but whose inex- 
Meeting of ers and health isa duty, it is manifest that|it is a warfare of principles, even ‘‘against | perience would cause us to err, those who have 
ae such process, while incidental as a by-product, | the principalities, against the powers, against not felt upon their faces the breath of the 
jeverinthe | 8 Not the object, by the very fact that per-| the world-rulers of this darkness, against the oa me sae ee re soft | 
Oe my Victory has to be held up as its bribe. | spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly "0 “ae Spirit of God peng tai 
"peacefully the bribe is made the object, to induce phys- | places.’’ (R. V.) We may rejoice in the vic-|that he may say ‘‘Let there be light?’ and 
‘nua teal culture to bestir itself, and without which | tory of truth, may labor as against those of | may the light be divided from the darkness of 
al itis presumed the culture would not be sought. | the contrary part for the triumph of a higher | their minds by the day-spring from on high, 
” So the triumph is for triumph’s sake, and so| cause, and may contend earnestly for the ea ope them to cry, “‘My Father, be 
ail far from physical culture being its motive, it| faith once delivered to the saints. But even nee nn en G. A. KEELEY. 
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The Daughter of an Atheist. 

Strange as it seems, no matter what father 
and mother, or uncle or aunt, or grandfather 
or grandmother may believe, they always pre- 
fer that the boys and girls should seek the 
Lord early in life and live devoted Christians 
ever afterwards. This story is told of the 
daughter of Littre, the great French scholar. 
He was a man, learned in all human wisdom, 
but ignorant of God. A man must entertain 
some opinions concerning religion, and this 
great scholar who had experienced nothing of 
it had come to be opposed to it. But fortu- 
nately for his daughter the mother was a de- 
voted lover of Christ. 

The great scholar, observing that she had a 
possession he did not have, said: 

‘‘Bring up your daughter in the ways of re- 
ligion and piety which you have always fol- 
lowed, but I must exact one condition and 
that is, that when she is fifteen years of age 
you will bring her to me. I will explain my 
views to her, and she can choose for herself.’’ 

The mother accepted the condition, years 
rolled on, the fifteenth birthday came, and the 
mother entered the husband’s study. ‘‘You 
remember what you said to me and what I 
promised,’’ she said. ‘‘ Your daughter is fif- 
teen years old to-day. She is now ready to 
listen to you with all the respect and confi- 
dence due to the best of fathers. Shall I 
bring her in.’’ 

‘*Why certainly!’’ replied Littre. 
what special reason? To explain to her my 
views! Oh, no, my dear, no, no. You have 
made of her a good, affectionate, simple, 
straightforward, bright and happy creature. 
Happy, yes; that is the word that in a pure 
being describes every virtue. And you fancy 
I would cover all that happiness and purity 
with my Ideal? Pshaw! my ideas are good 
enough forme. Who can say that they would be 
good enough for her? Who can say that they 
would not destroy, or at least damage, your 
work? Bring her in, so that I may bless you 
in her presence for all you have done for her, 
and that she may love you more than ever.” 

The boys and girls who seek the Lord early 
in life, as did this daughter of the famous 
atheist, will not only demonstrate the power 
of a godly life, but they will avoid the pitfalls 
of unbelief into which he and many others 
have fallen, by waiting for a more convenient 
season. — Ex. 


ee 


“But for 


My life is not what Ihave chosen. I often 
long for quiet, for reading, and for thought. 
It seems to be a very paradise to be able to 
read, to think, go into deep things, gather the 
glorious riches of intellectual culture. God 
has forbidden it in his providence. 1 must 
spend hours in receiving people to speak to me 
about all manner of trifles; must reply to 
letters about nothing; must engage in pub- 
lic work on everything; employ my life on 
what seems uncongenial, vanishing, temporary 
waste. Yet God knows me better than I know 
myself. He knows my gifts, my powers, 
my failings, and weaknesses, what I can do 
and what I cannot do. So I desire to be led, 
and not to lead—to follow him. I am quite 
sure that he has thus enabled me to do a great 
deal more,-in what seemed to be almost a 
waste uf life, in advancing his kingdom, than 
I would have done in any other way. I am 
sure of that.—Norman McLeod. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
The Continued — of Traders on the New 
Hebrides Island Group. 


Writing from Australia to friends in this 
country, the veteran missionary, John G. 
Paton, some of whose interesting and helpful 
experiences have been set forth in THE 
FRIEND, refers to a remarkable escape of his 
son, also a missionary, on Tanna island of the 
New Hebrides, which recalls not dissimilar 
incidents in J. G. Paton’s own eventful life. 
‘*Two savages,”’ says the latter, ‘‘discharged 
their rifles trying to shoot our son, when a re- 
cently converted noble Christian chief sprang 
forward between the rifle and the missionary; 
so the ball intended to shoot the missionary 
went through the chief. He pleaded with his 
sorrowing men not to take any revenge but 
leave that to Jesus;to cling to the missionary, 
helping him, and to love and serve Jesus 
Christ so as to meet him in heaven at death; 
and so praying for them he died, exulting in 
Jesus and his salvation, while they all wept at 
their loss.’’ 

John G. Paton writes that there are about 
sixteen thousand known as Christian converts, 
among the sixty thousand savage cannibals yet 
on the group. Near the station at Tanna, 
very recently, the savages shot four men and 
two women dead, and, a short time before, 
several children and native Christian teachers 
and two men, suffered a like fate. Further, 
and shocking to relate, one of these victims 
was feasted on ten days after the killing. 
Another was about to be similarly made use of 
four days later but the missionary and bis 
converts finally succeeded in having the body 
buried. 

The bullets that took these and many other 
lives, were believed to have been secured from 
a United States trader living there, who traf- 
fics with the natives in these destroying agen- 
cies. 

It will be remembered that John G. Paton 
has several times visited this country for the 
purpose of better protecting the ‘‘savages” 
from the demoralizing methods of so-called 
civilized men’s cupidity. The plea which he 
personally made to Presidents Harrison, Cleve- 
land and McKinley successively, was for the 
enactment of a law, to prohibit United States 
subjects, living as traders on the New Hebri- 
des islands, from selling or giving in barter 
to the natives, intoxicating drinks, opium, dy- 
namite, ammunition and firearms. Each of 
the Presidents named, in turn, promised to 
exert his endeavors to get such a law passed 
and, indeed the ‘‘Gillett New Hebrides bill’’ 
to effect this obtained a majority in the House 
of Representatives, but not the two-thirds ma- 
jority requisite to pass it. That occurred 
nearly two years ago. Meanwhile, Secretary 
Hay, as also President Roosevelt, have ex- 
pressed themselves as heartily favoring the 
proposed measure. It were well if Friends, as 
opportunity now offers, would exert them- 
selves to help remove this iniquity of the 
South Seas—equalled perhaps by anything that 
Daniel Wheeler witnessed. 

JOSIAH W. LEEDs. 





Not Mucn ExpecteD oF THEM.—‘‘ Did you 
ever know an uproar to be made because an 
infidel went astray from the paths of moral- 
ity?”’ said Dr. Mason to a young scoffer. 


at For “Tue Frienp,” 
Reminiscences. 
(Continued from page 210.) 

Samuel Bettle, Sr., was not only a free 
giver to meritorious objects, he was also a ju- 
dicious giver. It is reported of him that be- 
ing present upon one occasion, when money 
was needed for some object deemed necegsa: 
and quite a hesitation was mainfested by oth- 
er Friends there present, to contribute of 
their funds towards the desired object, he 
said to them, ‘Oh! give, Friends, give; you 
will be used to it after awhile.’’ 

Samuel Bettle, Jr., alluded to in a former 
number of these reminiscences, was a man of 
superior intelligence and cuncerned above all 
things else to be found in the line of his duty, 
In earlier life he was diligent in the work of 
distributing Friends’ tracts. 

Boarding one summer at a farmhouse, with 
his family, near a town some twenty miles 
from Philadelphia, ’twas his practice to rise 
very early on First-day mornings, ride into 
town with his bundle of tracts and going from 
house to house would pass a tract under the 
front door. Upon one occasion when riding 
in a carriage through the town on a First- 
day afternoon, he purposely left fall from the 
curtains at the crossing of two main streets a 
tract. It was noticed by sume young men 
sitting near, one of whom left his companions, 
went out into the street, picked up the tract, 
and at a suitable time when alone read it. It 
was a memoir of Thomas Chalkley. That tract, 
under the Divine blessing, was the means of 
enabling him to take the first step out of the 
broad way in which he had been walking for 
some thirty years, into the narrow but peace- 
ful way that leads to eternal life. 

Samuel Bettle, Jr., at another time on a 

First-day felt his mind strongly impressed 
with the belief that it was his duty to go to 
a certain house in a certain street in Philadel- 
phia, and place under the front door a copy 
of Friends’ tract on ‘‘Charity and Forgive- 
ness.’’ ’Twas about the time of day when 
persons were returning home from their re- 
spective places of worship. It was a humili- 
ating service to him, pushing a tract under a 
stranger’s door, but so clear and impressive 
was the belief that it was his religious duty, 
that he complied. 
It was subsequently ascertained that a fe- 
male inmate of that house on entering the 
door soon after, observing the tract picked it 
up, took it to her room and read it. On join- 
ing the family afterwards she said to them, 
‘*[ have read a tract on charity and forgive- 
ness and I have forgiven ——,” with whom 
she had been at enmity. 

The next day she was a corpse. 

W. P. & 





The following interesting tribute, it is un- 
derstood, is from the pen of Wm. C. Prime, 
author of ‘‘Boat Life on the Nile,” ‘‘Travels 
in Egypt,” etc., and is taken from the New 
York Journal of Commerce, of Third Month 
26, 1880. 


ONE WORTH REMEMBERING. 

‘*A plain white card comes to me to-night, 
with the legend onit, ‘In Loving Remembrance 
of Samuel Bettle, who died at his home 1D 
Philadelphia, on the 28th day of First Month, 
A minister of 


1880. Aged seventy years. 
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the Gospel of the religious Society of Friends 
6 ‘Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
1- from henceforth: Yea: saith the Spirit that 
> they may rest from their labors, and their 
'y works do follow them.’ 
y ‘0, death where is thy sting? O, grave 
h- where is thy victory.’ ‘But thanks be to 
of God which giveth us the victory through our 
18, Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
yu (His last words in the ministry, First Month 
23, 1880.) 
er Perhaps my friend would not have me, 


of could he forbid it, print what I am moved to 
HI say of him. But it is not for him I print it. 
y. He belongs to himself less now than ever, and 
of of all men I have ever known, he least be- 


lieved that he belonged to himself. He, his 





h memory, his example, are our possession now. | trary to the usual custom of silence there was 
28 Many years ago, late one stormy night, a wild} much loud talking, some laughing, and ex- 
3e gale raging and rain driving through the | changes of signs especially among the younger 
to Notch, a loaded stage coach arrived at the| folks. There was no signal given, as in litur- 
m Profile House, then a small hotel and crowded ; gical and other formal services, of the com- 
1e full. The passengers looked in blank dis-|mencement of the worship. Our leader sat 
ig tress at the announcement that they must re- | still, his pale and striking features unmoved, 
t- enter the coach and go five miles down the] his eyes on the floor. The tittering, talking, 
1e Forest road to the Flume House. laughing continued for some minutes, and no 
a Among them my eye rested upon a man, | reverence or even respect for a religious ser- 
n tall, of striking form and feature, whose face | vice was visible, when suddenly silence rolled 
s, would have impressed anyone in any crowd. | like a wave over the assembly, instantaneous, 
t, There was no look of surprise or trouble on| profound. It was more than impressive, for 
It his face. It was then, as it always afterward] it was startling. Every laugh, every smile 
t, was when I saw it, calm, with a look rather| was gone, and an anxious, uncertain, alarmed 
of of pity for others than thought of himself. | look took possession of most of the faces of 
1e The ladies who were under his charge also at-| the young. Still no movement from our lead- 
r tracted our notice, and as my extra roomsjer. For full five minutes that dead silence 
2. were easily made available, I ventured to offer|held the entire room. The most frivolous 
their hospitality to a stranger. Iam not ex-| were awed. The strain became intense on 
a travagant when I| say, now that he is gone, | many minds. The stillness grew apparently 
d that | found I had unawares entertained one | deeper and more solemn. 
0 of the rare visitors of earthly houses. Then he threw himself on his knees, and 
|- Rare in many respects beside that of an| prayed. His clear voice, in a tone of passion- 
yy everpresent influence from above. This was| ate entreaty, low and subdued but full of 
2. the beginning of a long and happy friendship, | emotion, asked from God what I think every 
n wherein many hours and weeks of pleasant} soul in the room felt to be its own desire. 
o summers at the Profile have passed profitably | When the short prayer was ended, I saw tear- 
i- to me, and to many of the guests there from|ful eyes here and there, and serious counte- 
a year to year, who will have heard with sad-|nances everywhere. For twenty or thirty 
e ness that he is dead. minutes he spoke of the life that is, and the 
' He was a man of clear intellect, vigorous | life that ought to be, the life of Christ in the 
thought, convincing utterance. He was a|soul of man. Practical, simple, wonderfully 
- scholar both by study and by digestive think- | persuasive, his words were now meditative, 
e ing. Gentle to all and a gentleman therefore | now rising to eloquent emotion, warning, ad- 
it in every place, he commanded belief when he} monition, appeal. 1 think he did some of the 
\- asserted the truth, and respect when he re-| good he tried to do. We can never know 
F buked the wrong. He never hesitated to do| here what is the effect of our words for evil 
- both. or for good. He perhaps knows now more 
n { cannot refrain from relating a memorable | than we of the result. There are many be- 
occurrence, and in this day of much church ri-| sides me who will never—it is a long word 
valry and perhaps some enmity where ought | that—never forget that evening. 
to be only love, it may be good, and do good If I have conveyed the idea that he was in 
to tell of it. appearance or character rigid, ascetic, I have 
I- We are Christians of various names at the| done wrong. He was always most genial, and 
Profile house, but we have for many years| in conversation, playful at times and sparkling 
8 kept up a regular Sunday service, in which all| with humor. His critical and accomplished 
W join with great satisfaction. It is a feature | mind saw the depths of an argument instantly 
h of the quiet family life into which even great | and the same perception led him to instantan- 
crowds fall pleasantly in lonesome places | eous appreciation of wit. Strong and lovable, 
among the mountains. The large parlor is|I think those two words fitly express the im- 
, filled with several hundred people for this ser- | pression he made on an intellectual mind com- 
e vice, which is conducted by whatever clergy-|ing in contact with his. He knew the world 
n man of whatever denomination may happen to | well. He looked through the filmy covering 
; be among us over Sunday. One Sunday it! of a ‘man of the world’ as if they were trans- 
f happened, for the first time in years, that in parencies. He saw at a glance through ex- 
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holding five hundred guests) there was no one 
accustomed to the prefix ‘Reverend’ on his 
name. But Samuel Bettle was with us, and 
we looked to him to conduct the service. He 
had much hesitation, apprehending that the 
crowd of gay people might not be willing to 
join in a simple meeting; but to the argument, 
“You may do good, it is an opportunity,’ he 
yielded. 

Of course the idea was abroad all day among 
the happy and jolly young folks that in the 
evening there would be a ‘Quaker meeting,’ 
and the drawing-room was crowded to excess. 
Samuel Bettle with a few of the older resi- 
dents of the hotel came in and took seats at 
the end of the room. 

Among the assembly were many who were 
curious, and had come to be amused. Con- 


a full house (now grown to be a great hotel] ternal polish, of a man or woman, and recog- 
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nized the worth or cheapness of that which 
was beneath. 
pany, clergymen, judges, eminent men of all 
professions and employments, were drawn to- 
ward him, it was a very striking fact, that 
when he was conversing in low tones on the 
front piazza, the mountain stage drivers would 
gather closer and closer around and listen to 
him in absorbed silence. 
great talk there, but of no other man could 
this remarkable fact be recorded. 


While men of our annual com- 


We had had many a 


I have said nothing of his life and work in 


Philadelphia, his devotion to the poor and op- 
pressed, his usefulness among the Friends, 
where he was a minister of the Gospel for thirty- 
five of his seventy years. My knowledge of him 
was not there. 
life, among men. 
every one loved him, and he had power and 
influence, and accomplished great good, all 
because in his life among men he was a man 
of God, and made every one know it. 
a living proof that a man can be a companion 
of his fellow men, a scholar, a delightful ad- 
dition to society, a lover of beauty, a giver of 


I know him as a man in social 
And I think I loved him and 


He was 


happiness to young and old, an ornament of 


social life, and yet always and everywhere 
carry to the heart of everyone he meets the 
conviction that that man lives close to the 
other world. 


Meeting such men, you cannot 
help—l care not who you are—you cannot 
help feeling that though they be like us, and 


of us, with our bone and blood and passion, 


they have somehow, with outstretched right 
hand, a grasp on something invisible but firmer 
than anything our miserable philosophies and 
sciences can give us to hold on by. 

I am afraid that some of Samuel Bettle’s 
friends in Philadelphia may think I do wrong 
to write thus of him who would rather go in 
peace and be forgotten. It is not to praise 
him I have written. But of such as he this 
world has too few, and since he has gone out 
of it into the light he desired, I think he him- 
self approves my motives in this much, that I 
would, if possible, preserve yet a little longer 
the good his presence did while yet among us.” 

To some, the foregoing from the pen of 
Wm C. Prime may appear as too eulogistic 
of the creature, but having known S$. B. inti- 
mately, from 1843 to the period of his death 
in 1880, I can truthfully approve of it and 
willingly bring it into notice as another 
striking evidence of the power of Divine Grace 
to redeem and bring poor fallen man up from 
a state of nature to a state of Grace. 

Ww. PS, 

ARMOR-PLATED Boys.—It is important, in 
these days, that America should have armor 
plated boys. A boy needs to be iron-clad 
on— 

His lips, against the first taste of liquor. 

His ears, against impure words. 

His hands, that they handle nothing wrong. 

His heart, against irreverence and doubt. 

His feet, against going with bad company. 

His eyes, against dangerous books and 
pictures. 

His pockets, against covetousness and dis- 
honest money. 

His tongue, against evil sentiments. 

The Christian armor on her citizens gives 
more security to the nation than all the ‘‘ar- 
mor plate” can on her ships. —Selected. 
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Notes on Tuskegee and the South. 
(Concluded from page 211.) 

On our second day we were taken by friend 
Palmer, in company with Loring A. Chase of 
Chicago and Roscoe Conklin Bruce, a senior at 
Harvard, on a pleasant drive in the adjoining 
country. The day was summer-like and our 
trip was rich in interesting incidents. We 
stopped first at a typical country school. 
There were forty pupils present out of eighty- 
five enrolled, and the teacher was a Tuskegee 
graduate. The school-house was innocent of 
windows and most of the shutters must be 
closed in cold weather. Two small stoves, 
holding less than a peck of coal, were supposed 
to furnish heat, but to us school seemed im- 
possible here under ordinary winter condi- 
tions. We found good work, however, and a 
good spirit, and when our friend Bruce had 
made a neat little speech it was re-produced 
first by a boy, then by a girl in a manner 
wholly creditable. Our object in this expedi- 
tion was to meet a Tuskegee graduate who is 
managing ‘‘The Northern Improvement Com- 
pany.”’ This enterprise is established to 
stimulate the ownership of land in fee by the 
negro, and in less than a year has had a meas- 
ure of success. As we waited by the roadside 
for a messenger to find our man, a somewhat 
typical Southerner drove up ina buggy. Our 
Chicago friend saluted him and an interesting 
dialogue ensued. They had both been in the 
war and the Southern man could only account 
for the escape of the Northerner on the the- 
ory that they had not then met. Speaking of 
Tuskegee, brother Ashurst, for that was his 
name, said, ‘“‘It gets ahead of me,’’ and, 
‘‘Booker Washington is as great as the great- 
est, ain’t he.’”’ Our graduate’s name was Chal- 
mers, and he now came up and escorted us 
to the saw mill, a mile off the road in a sandy 
piece of wood-land. Here timber is prepared 
for the houses of the settlers and the combi- 
nation of enterprise and Christian philanthropy 
seemed complete in our new friend. Truly the 
spirit of Tuskegee is spreading! 

In the afternoon the two fine teams were 
again at our disposal and we turned to the 
town of Tuskegee. Our errand in the town 
was to see the Institute through the eyes of 
the town’s people, to meet a Tuskegee grad- 
uate who has prospered as a merchant and to 
inspect a ‘‘Female College” reputed to be one 
of the leading educational institutions of the 
South. The President of the Board of the 
college is the senior doctor in the town and 
we came upon him at once upon arriving. He 
joined us in one of the carriages and we drove 
to the college building. One of the Philadel- 
phians, with Palmer and Bruce, took a drive 
during the inspection, but those who saw the 
equipment felt regret for its limited character 
and had the idea that the young ladies would 
be better off in some well-equipped college in 
the North. The President evidently is a man 
of ability and admirable character, and he and 
the President of the Board spoke in high terms 
of Booker Washington and his work. This 
testimony was further corroborated by the 
member of Congress and by other prominent 
white men of the town. Turning into the 
principal grocery store of the place we were 
met by an affable colored man who confessed 
to being the proprietor and who had an evi- 
dent pride of a commendable character, how- 


ever, in the fact that he is a Tuskegee grad- 
uate. The brick store fronts on the Court 
House Square and extends for some distance 
on the side street where there is a barber shop 
and a law office. The whole property be- 
longs to the grocer. Over the store a large 
room is furnished as a school-room and a 
night school is conducted under the direction 
and care of the Institute. A few doors be- 
yond is asmall library room managed by an 
undergraduate of the Institute. Tuskegee 
was once an aristocratic centre in the South, 
and several old time mansions present their 
colonial fronts to the streets of the town or 
to the roads that centre in the town. On our 
return trip we passed the site of the original 
Institute. A new church building had taken 
the place of the old structure in which Booker 
Washington first taught, but we learned that 
the forlorn building that served as an addi- 
tional school-room in which it was necessary 
to hold an umbrella over the teacher during 
a rain, is still standing. 

Our time at Tuskegee was now about spent. 
A good supper, warm farewells on every side, 
and we were whirling along the road to town 
again to take the train connecting with the 
north-bound express. Rarely in our life-time 
had two days afforded so much of interest and 
so much for serious but hopeful reflection. 
The points in the work of the great school that 
most impressed us can be briefly stated, but 
the range of the work and the power of it, 
can not readily be transmitted in writing. 
Every one must note the earnest spirit of the 
place. The staff of teachers and the student 
body are harmoniously active, and no trifling 
is observed. Doubtless trifling characters come 
to Tuskegee, but they are transmuted or re- 
tire. Equally evident it seemed to us is the 
high moral tone of the place. ‘‘Manners mak- 
eth man,’’ and not a little of that refined 
courtesy for which the South has been noted 
has descended upon the colored race. But 
deeper than this, one is justified upon in- 
vestigation in saying that the atmosphere of 
the place is pure just as its ideals are noble. 
The two things belong together, of course, 
but they are not always found together. Fi- 
nally the great ideas that we have heard the 
founder of Tuskegee preach so fervently have 
here a permanent form in a living and grow- 
ing organism. The place still needs the man, 
but should the man depart, the place and the 
work will go on. Moreover, we left Tusk- 
egee with the conviction that such cen- 
tres will multiply, and that the multiplication 
of such centres means not only a solution of 
the race problem, but a solution of the world 
problem as well. Trained to serviceableness 
along lines of independent activity a man, 
white or black, takes his place in the social 
order and rejoices that God has given him 
work to do. 

Our return trip from Tuskegee contemplated 
a stop at Asheville on our way to Christians- 
burg, and a day at Christiansburg and at 
Hampton. We found Asheville in the rain 
but could enjoy the sweep of the valleys and 
the somewhat obscured outlines of the encirc- 
ling mountains. The resort is much patron- 
ized by consumptives who are often benefited 
by the mountain air. Our specific business 
was to meet with another Tuskegee graduate, 
and to observe his work as principal of the Col- 


ored High School. The school we found cloged 
for vacation, but so far as a man and a school 
house can reveal a work, we were pleased 
again with the Tuskegee product. In this ip- 
stance the graduate is an expert carpenter, 
but beginning with elementary Sloyd he hopes 
to develop a manual training course in a school 
that has now nothing but book instruction, 

By his kindness we were shown through a 
thirty thousand dollar building contributed by 
the Vanderbilts for a work among the colored 
people on Young Men’s Christian Association 
lines. There are bath rooms in the basement, 
stores and rooms for rent on the first floor, 
an auditorium, reading room, sitting room and 
play room in the second story and the ineyj- 
table night school that every Tuskegee grad- 
uate seems ready to establish, in the third 
story. None of these classes or privileges 
are to be had free for any length of time, but 
a large and growing membership attests the 
value of putting some slight premium on op- 
portunity. Indeed, we learned that many of 
the so-called free schools in the South require 
a small monthly payment from pupils, much on 
the principle of the penny-a-week charged by 
some Board Schools in England. 

Christiansburg is not easily accessible from 
the South, but a day’s journey from Asheville 
should have put us there. Two days, how- 
ever, of unusual! rain had caused communica- 
tion to be suspended and no guarantee of 
trains for several days could be had from the 
railroad men. In view of this and the danger 
of travel after washouts, we reluctantly turned 
toward Hampton. Booker Washington in his 
annual report speaks of Christiansburg as rep- 
resenting the Tuskegee spirit in Virginia, and 
we were anxious to see how the work had 
progressed there. Without seeing it, how- 
ever, we have new confidence to believe that 
Friends have a much louder call than they ap- 
preciate to give themselves and their money 
to developing this opportunity that belongs es- 
pecially to them. It seems shameful that the 
modest but growing needs of this school are 
not better supplied. 

The ride from Asheville toward the east 
carried us through rough but attractive moun- 
tains, through tunnels and around spiral! curves 
that are certainly feats of engineering. Dark- 
ness found us approaching Salisbury, N. C., 
and here we were obliged to wait several 
hours for the sleeper to Norfolk. It was near 
2 A. M. when we got it, and so tired were we 
that we hardly appreciated the fact that we 
had been side-tracked at Danville, Virginia, 
after about two hours progress. The swollen 
waters of the rivers before us had submerged 
the tracks and after waiting till mid-day we 
gladly took the north-bound express for Phila- 
delphia. Twice during that journey we saw 
wrecked freight trains, due doubtless to the 
storm, so that we had an unusual sense of 
preservation from danger. 

Doubtless there was an advantage in having 
Tuskegee as the single feature of our trip. It 
gave everything in our experiences there an 
individuality quite apart from the confusion of 
multiplied pictures. Measured, however, by 
any standard, Tuskegee is a very remarkable 
place. Educationally, socially, morally it pre- 
sents a practical solution of the problem of 
the colored race, but as indicated above it is 
no less significant to the white race, and rep- 
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resents a very fair realization of the best edu- 
cational theory the world over. So money in- 
yested at Tuskegee is sure to yield a large re- 
turn. The fifty dollars a year that supports 
a boy ora girl may not produce a Booker 
) Washington, but it is fairly sure to produce 
| the Booker Washington spirit, and that is the 
saving spirit whether it runs a saw-mill, keeps 
astore, or builds up a great school. 


When the bells rang their peal through the wintry 


alr, . 
And startled the worshippers hushed as in prayer, 


THE FRIEND. 
















coming for each and all of us and at such an 
hour as we know not. We may grow weary 
of waiting for his appearing and must needs 
rest by the way, but knowing that everything 
is in readiness for the Master we may quietly 
enjoy our repose and awaken ready to receive 
and greet Him. 








For “ Tue FrRignp.”’ 
Ancient Printed Bibles. 


On page 178 of the current volume of THE 
FRIEND there is a paragraph headed ‘‘The Old- 
est Bible in this country” in which is given an 





THE YEAR OF RELBASBE. 


, ; account of a German Bible printed in Zurich 
ae te peor termes ghey to Siam wel 1s, ie certainly a most valuable and 
: ind whispered, “ God give you a Happy New Year,” | interesting volume but it is quite erroneous to 
, Afiat went forth from God’s chamber of peace, say that it is the oldest Bible in this country. 
1 “To some there is dawning the year of release.” | There are a number of older ones though they 
; y not the sign that was set on their brow are of eee ee : ; ‘ 

t They cea ia bin coninies to toe ’| In Friends’ Library, Philadelphia, there is 
8 eet Lite light came in and began a new day— a Crumwell Bible printed in 1539 which, it 
‘ They saw not the messenger placed in the way ; will be seen, antedates the one above referred 
f They said, “‘ Will the toil and the sorrow increase ?” to by fourteen years. It is one of the group 
g Nor dreamed they had entered their year of release. | known as ‘‘The Great Bible’’ and is a large 
1 A siceats Meenas tes hii tits volume about fourteen by ten and a half inches 
y ena an iceman . a j they to ask . | 12. Size, printed in old English black letter 

They sighed as they took up their burdens again— with econ title pages. There are also 
n Of sorrow and weariness, sickness and pain, many small illustrations scattered through the 
e Nor ventured to hope, that their troubles would| text. The printing is in two parallel columns 
7 cease, , on each page three-and-a-half inches wide, 
\- Or joy become theirs, in this year of release. paragraphed and with chapters unly, the divis- 
: Oh! could they but know what the New Year on verses having been a much later in- 

would bring, The Old Testament is divided i 

r s divided into three 
j —" songs of freedom and hope they would sections, each oe ats how ot appropriate 
is How willingly suffer and toil for awhile, title. There is, of course, the main title page 
- thinking aye of their Lord and his welcoming| at the beginning; then before Joshua an- 
d smile ; other which designates those following as far 
d And the “ patience of hope” would grow strong and | as Job inclusive, as ‘‘The second parte of the 
1. increase, : Byble,”’ and the remaining one designates the 
at As they counted the days of their year of release. | books from the Psalms to Malachi, both inclu- 
p- For ere it is passed the King’s face they shall see, sive, as ‘‘Third parte of the Byble.’” The 
ny And ever from sorrow and sighing be free ; Apocrypha has a separate title page and there 
- The things that perplex them shall all be made|is one to the New Testament similar in its 
e plain, ; main features to that at the commencement of 
re And the evils of sin never touch them again ; the Old Testament. 

They will gain the bright country of pleasure and The main title page is said to have been de- 
st > ed ; signed by the celebrated Hans Holbein and is 
~ Thrice happy ones living their year of release. most interesting. It embraces upwards of 
es Who are they thus near to the end of their way, | fifty different figures. At the top the Saviour 
k- With sad faces waiting that wonderful day ! is represented with both arms outstretched. 
¥ We know not, they know not, the Master alone, | Immediately below is King Henry VIII, seated 
al Sees who shall have rest in the joy of his throne, | on his throne with a Bible in each hand with the 
ar ttn say while our spirits grow strong in his appropriate metal clasps and inscribed with 
ve rs. ” the words ‘‘Verbum Dei,” which he is handing 
ve i may be, it may be, my year of release. to bishops and clergy on his right hand and to 
a, let us live with that hope in our hearts day by | Crumwell and others of the laity on his left. 
en y; ; . To the former he says in Latin: ‘‘These 
ed We can bear that which passes so swiftly away; | things command and teach” (1 Tim. iv: ii), to 
ve There is work yet unfinished, tasks yet to fulfill; | the latter ‘Judge righteously .. . ye shall 
| And lessons to learn of our Father's good will; | hear the small as well as the great” (Deut. i: 
wal let us spend, as for Him, the time shortly to cease, 16-17 : & se 
AW And God makes us meet for our year of release. 6-17). Lower down on the King’s left 
he MARIANNE Farincuam,. | Crumwell appears a second time handing the 
of nicscmsiascliiaattniiaeaia Bible to the laity, and on the same level on 

BotH the wise and the foolish virgins rested | the other side is Cranmer in his cardinal’s hat 
ng While waiting for the coming of the Bride-| likewise handing the sacred volume to one of 
It groom. The wise ones enjoyed the sleep of| the clergy. Still lower down and ut the bot- 
an the just; the foolish gave themselves up to| tom of the picture is seen a preacher speaking 
of the slumber of the sluggard. But for these| toa large gathering of people consisting of 
by there was a rude awakening. When the call| men, women and children, many of whom are 
ble tame announcing the arrival of the Bride-| represented as exclaiming in Latin ‘*Vivat 
re- gtoom, the wise virgins arose from their rest, | rex,” or in English, *‘God save the Kinge.’’ 
of tefreshed and ready for the wedding. The} This Bible was included in the library of our 
; is foolish ones were confused and dismayed, for | friend John Pemberton who died in Germany 
op they were not prepared. The Son of Man is} in 1794 when on a religious service, and was 
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bequeathed by him with other books to Friends’ 
Library. On the fly leaf in his own hand is 
written ‘‘Jno. Pemberton’s, bought at UCol- 
chester, 9 Mo. 25, 1753.” 

But the Crumwell Bible is but an infant 
when compared with a Latin Bible belonging 
to the Biblical Library of the Bible Association 
of Friends in America. Its age is indicated 
at the close, as was the practice in early times, 
in a brief paragraph of which the following is 
the translation: 

A Bible set forth imprinted at Venice by 
Leonard Vuild of Ratisbone at expense of Nic- 
olai of Frankford. 


MCCCCLXXVIII [1478] 


On the fly leaf is written ‘‘This venerable 
copy of the most venerable of books, was pre- 
sented to the Bible Association of Friends in 
America by Samuel George Morton M. D. Sept. 
28, 1833.”’ 

This splendid Bible is about eleven by seven 
and a half inches in size with broad margins, 
the letter press which is in two parallel col- 
unins on each page, covering about seven and 
a half by five inches, The old English style 
of letters is used. The text is paragraphed 
and the initial letter of each chapter illumina- 
ted by hand. There is, of course, no division 
into verses. As a specimen of printing it is 
equal to the very best of the present day and 
excelled by none. It is in excellent condition 
in all its parts and bears no marks of decay 
though its life has been four hundred and’ 
twenty-four years. 

It will be noticed that this Bible was printed 
fourteen years before America was discovered 
by Columbus, and seventy-five years before the 
Zurich Bible mentioned in THE FRIEND was 
produced in 1553 by the Carthusian monks, 
and most probably long before they were born. 

It may be added that it is generally admit- 
ted that the first Bible printed (and also the 
first book printed with movable types) was 
produced at Mentz by Gutenberg. It is with- 
out date, but is believed to have been issued 
some time between 1450 and 1456. The sec- 
ond and third printed Bibles were also without 
dates, but the former is supposed to have ap- 
peared in 1460 and the latter in 1460 or 1461. 
The fourth printed Bible was the first with a 
date, and it was issued in 1462 also at Mentz. 

GEORGE VAUX. 

Twelfth Month 30, rgor. 


Curist’s WAY WITH THE HOPELESS.—Noth- 
ing is more touching in the history of our 
Lord’s earthly life than his manner of inter- 
course with the despondent and even des- 
perate. His presence inspired them almost 
inevitably with courage, and He evidently ad- 
dressed them in a way to which they were un- 
accustomed and which others seldom used. 
No matter how forlorn the case, how despon- 
dent the heart of any man or woman whom 
Jesus met, He never rebuked them unless re- 
buke was actually the one means of revealing 
his absolute comprehension of their hearts’ 
necessities. That was the thing which had to 
be done if they were to confide in Him and re- 
ceive a blessing from Him, and once in a while 
it could be done only by sharpness of speech. 

But ordinarily a milder method sufficed, and 
He spoke to them in tender words to welcome 
and sympathy, revealing to them from his first 
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syllable that they were not repulsive, as oth- 
ers usually regarded them, that He valued 
them highly as God’s own children and his 
brethren. ... The service which we render 
the poor and the needy, the downcast and dis- 
heartened from a sense of duty is better than 
nothing and often is valuable to them. But 
only that service which is the gift of love, 
and of that degree of love which in some 
measure approaches the love of Christ for 
them, only that can do for them such a work as 
He did.—Selected. 


For “‘ THE FRIEND.”’ 
Certificates to Friends Traveling in the 
Ministry. 

Friends have never considered, nor do they 
now, that as brethren in Christ there is any 
power vested in us as a church, whereby we 
can either call or send one of Christ’s minis- 
ters to labor, either among ourselves or to 
others. This is the prerogative of Christ 
alone, the Master and Head over all. The 
call and qualification for the work must first 
come from Him. And even after having been 
sent to labor, God reserves to himself the 
times and seasons of his favor. They are es- 
sentially his laborers, sent forth to do his 
work, embued with power from on high to do 
it. Without this power, they of themselves 
can do nothing. A memorable precedent is 
related in Holy Scripture. ‘‘And it came to 
pass on a certain day, as Christ was teaching 
that there were Pharisees and doctors of the 
law sitting by . . . and the power of the Lord 
was present to heal them’? (Luke v:17). It 
was for this power the apostles, after having 
received their commission were yet to wait for 
at Jerusalem until they had received this es- 
sential qualification for the work of the min- 
istry. Consequently their ministry was ‘‘in 
the demonstration of the spirit and of power;’’ 
they were not ‘‘ministers of the letter [only] 
but of the power.”” And it was only through 
this power of the Spirit by which sinners were 
converted to God, or saints edified or built up 
in their most holy faith. This baptizing min- 
istry, converting sinners, tendering hearts, 
warming brethren in Christian love to God and 
one to another is the true sign and seal of one 
being truly sent of God, the surest proof of 
God speaking in and through him. 

Yet these certificates are the outcome of 
that comely gospel order and discipline be- 
queathed to us by our forefathers in the Truth, 
to guard against any one traveling in the min- 
istry whose gift, or life and conversation are not 
approved of or accepted by his brethren at home. 
The certificates given simply testify the unity 
of his Friends with his call, his ministry, and 
the particular work or concern in which it is his 
prospect to be engaged. With their in- 
dorsement he becomes, as Paul said, not only 
the servant of Christ, but a messenger of the 
Church which ‘‘sends’’ him, to the churches 
to whom he may be sent. All such ministry, 
rightly exercised under the direction of Christ 
by his Spirit, and in his power, time and again 
vouchsafed as needed, is one of the chief 
means by which the Lord brings his children 
into the unity of the faith, into the oneness 
of word, mind and heart. Rightly spoken and 
rightly heard, its fruit is peace. 

How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 


publisheth peace; that bringeth good tidings 
of good, that publisheth salvation; that saith 
unto Zion, ‘‘Thy Ged reigneth’’ (Isa. lii: 7). 
These coming in the name and power of the 
Lord, ure the harbingers of the day of Christ, 
as it is written, Christ ‘‘sent them two and 
two, before his face, into every city and place, 
whither He himself would come’’ (Luke x: 1:) 
He who is faithful and true did promise, 
‘*1,0, I am with you alway, even to the end of 
the world,’’ and these his weak, dependent 
ones, and his flocks whom He commissions 
them to feed, have ofttimes realized the power 
and glory of his presence, and have blessed 
his great and glorious name, whose goodness 
and mercy endureth forever. W. W. B. 


For ‘‘ THE FRIEND.” 

In reading reminiscences of departed wor- 
thies of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting my mem- 
ory was revived of the introduction I had to 
Joseph Scattergood by John Read introducing 
me as a Friend from Farmington, New York. 

Joseph says, ‘‘John, I was not aware there 
were any Friends in Farmington,’’ asking me 
if I took the FRIEND paper.—I replied, ‘‘1 
take the Friends’ Review.’’ 

Knowing Philadelphia Yearly Meeting did 
not correspond with New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, I felt the question as a rebuke. But 
having heard others refer to Joseph as a very 
strong conservative, I accepted it as lacking 
in Christian charity. But some years after, 
my experience taught me Joseph was right in 
his conclusion, and saw me as | truly was. 
For I was not qualified to judge by the mind 
of Truth or by what little I had read of the 
inroads being made upon the principles and 
religious doctrine of the Society that were 
then developing a separation. 

It is not my purpose to reflect on the past, 
although I often think there was a mistake on 
the part of many sound-minded Friends by 
keeping the existing unsound sentiments a se- 
cret from the young portion of the Society. 

I think the Society would have suffered less 
if the unsoundness being cultivated had been 
met in its early rise. For when the unsound 
mind was sufficiently developed to assert it- 
self, that knowledge needed to meet the un- 
soundness that was undermining the growth 
of spiritual experience, was lacking. An 
Episcopalian minister living in a western State 
writes a letter to another minister living in 
Canada, that the Quakers were conducting a 
revival in the city where he lived, expressing 
great surprise that Friends would carry on 
such methods contrary to the established or- 
der as he understood existed in the Society. 

The Episcopalian minister who received this 
letter, meeting with an elder of the Monthly 
Meeting of which I was a member, related 
what his brother minister had written him, 
stating he was sorry to hear of ‘‘such depart- 
ure from your established example. I fear 
it will shake Christendom from centre to cir- 
cumference.”’ 

Recently in conversation with an Episcopal 
Methodist minister reference was made to the 
different bodies of the Quakers (as he called 
them), and particularly of the late separation 
of those who had taken the name of ‘‘The 
Friends’ Church,” expressing fear lest the 
cause of Christ had not been advanced by 
them. 

Such minds as these ought to be subject 


for serious thought in the members of our go. 
ciety at the present time, lest the speculatiyg 
mind supersede the age of sincere seeking, 
and intellectual imagination be taken for spir- 
itual guidance. 

The conservative doctrine of the Society of 
Friends will not be lost to the world for it jg 
primitive Christianity revived. 

I fear too many of the past, as well as too 
many of us of the present time, fail to value 
the privileges we enjoy. How true, ‘The 
letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.’’ 

If we sow to the flesh we shall reap corrup. 
tion, but if we sow to the Spirit we shall Teap 
life everlasting. 

This was the watchword of the worthy oneg 
who have finished their course and died jp 
peace, the sweet benediction of a well spent 
life. ANDREW ROBERTS, 

CALDWELL, Idaho. 

WAITING. 
Sometimes there is more beauty shown 
And greatness of his power 
Within the sweetly waiting bud 
Than in the open flower. 


Christ’s children have their waiting times 
Beside some hindering sea, 

To view the triumphs of his power 
And blessed ministry. 


These seas are all with blessings strewn, 
And bordered by his grace, 

And give within their hidden depths 
To memory stones a place. 


E. P. T. 


SELF-STtuDy.— When I was a boy | found! 
could always study better on a rainy day. | 
have since found that many people rather wel- 
come a stormy day, because they say they can 
get so much work done. Of course, the shal- 
low reason is that they are less interrupted 
and less tempted themselves to go out. But 
the fact is that there is something in the very 
atmosphere of a dark day which seems to stir 
up the hidden forces of brain and emotion. It 
is said that a great composer wrote his finest 
symphonies when he was suffering the greatest 
physical pain. Certainly we know that some of 
our richest poems, like the In Memoriam, were 
written when tears flowed and heart ached. 
There is something of mystery in it; but the 
fact remains. I think one reason for it all is 
that pain and grief clear the mind and help 
the man to know himself. Trouble sweeps 
away as a mist all deceits and false living, and 
leaves the man to see himself just as he is. 
Hence he can study his motives, his tenden 
cies, his character honestly. Temporary 
pleasures, momentary delights, the glare of 
sunlight, are all taken away, and just as the 
eyes can often see farther on a cloudy day 
than in the full sunlight, so the man sees more 
exactly his life and all that touches his life. 
Thank God that sometimes all the fancy 
touches and adornments of existence are re 
moved, and we see plainly. For God looks at 
the heart of us, not at the dress; and to ma& 
ter life is to see it with his eyes. So, whet 
trouble comes, when loneliness or grief ah 
proaches, when a dark day dawns, be glad that 
there is a chance for self-study, for stock-tak- 
ing, for a clearing up, for a moral and spiritual 
house-cleaning. — Tomkins. 
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‘No man has yet been able to tell us the 
value of one hour.’’ 
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Science and Industry. 


VARIATION OF THE Compass.—Few familiar 
sayings convey 4 more erroneous notion than 
the phrase ‘true as the needle to the pole.”’ 
In order to keep track of the unfaithfulness 
of the needle to the pole, or the ‘‘variations 
of the compass” from the true north, the 
United States maintains a separate bureau, the 
Division of Terrestrial Magnetism. The gov- 
ernment is now preparing, in co-operation with 
Buropean countries, greatly to enlarge its 
work, and to make the investigations of 1902 
memorable for their thoroughness. 

The magnetic needle varies not only at dif- 
ferent places, but the variation changes from 
year to year, and even at different times in 
the day. On the ‘“‘magnet survey” charts 
those places which at a particular time have 
the same amount of variation are connected 
by what is known as an isogonic, or equal vari- 
ation line. 

Through those points on the map, in which 
there is no variation of the needle from the 
true north, a line, known as the agonic, passes. 

Iron deposits and mountain ranges modify 
the action of the unknown causes of the per- 
jodical variation, and cause these lines to be- 
come even more crooked than those which 
mark equal temperatures, known as isother- 
mal lines. 

Isogonic charts may be accurate to-day and 
full of small errors in a few years. The cel- 
ebrated Mason and Dixon’s line between Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, which was surveyed in 
the years 1763 to 1767, was run by the stars 
and not by the needle, a great piece of fore- 
sight in that day. If it had been surveyed by 
the compass, in 1800, it would have shown a 
deviation in some places cf two miles. Were 
the line to be run by uncorrected compass to- 
day, the variation would reach nearly nineteen 
miles to the south and the rich coal fields of 
two Maryland counties would be thrown into 
Pennsylvania. 

The discovery of the magnetic needle’s varia- 
tions is believed to have been made during the 
voyage of Columbus. The disclosure really 
constituted a high tribute to the scientific per- 
ceptions of that day, even though it spread 
consternation among the ships’ crews.— Late 
Paper. 





THE ocean used to be considered about as 
deep at its deepest as the highest mountains 
are high. It has now been proved to be half 
as deep again—that is, forty-six thousand two 
hundred and thirty-six feet. 





MorE AMERICAN BRIDGES FOR AFRICA.—‘‘A 
contract has recently been given the Ameri- 
tan Bridge Company of New York for the 
construction of twenty steel bridges along the 
line of the Uganda railroad in East Africa,”’ 
says The Railway and Engineering Review. 
‘The amount involved is about one milion 
dollars. English and Continental firms com- 
peted in the bidding, but their figures were 
higher. and they could not guarantee to com- 
plete the work in so short a time as that 
agreed upon by the American company.”’ 





ConsuL RAVNDAL reports from Beirut, says 
Scientific American, ‘‘that olive oil has 


them. Cotton-seed oil is a favorite substitute, 
but, according to an Egyptian newspaper, this 
is soon to find a sturdy rival in the form of 
the seed of the sunflower. Experiments made 
by German chemists have convinced them, it 
seems, of the availability of this cheap raw 
material and it may shortly become a valuable 
article of commerce. It is said to be convert- 
ible to many uses, and, besides having possi- 
bilities as a lamp oil, may be used for dyeing 
purposes, and will be of service in soap 
making. 





THE remarkable performance of the subma- 
rine torpedo boat Fulton in staying under wa- 
ter fifteen hours, has elicited widespread com- 
ment. This was in the midst of a heavy gale, 
of which those on board knew nothing. The 
craft is sixty-three feet long. Its electric 
motor is of seventy horse power. It also has 
one hundred and forty horse power gas engine, 
and could travel one hundred and forty miles 
under water, coming to the surface only oc- 
casionally to take observations. When the 
time came for it to rise a large crowd had 
gathered on the shore to witness the finishing 
test. Promptly at 10.30 in the morning it 
rose so suddenly as almost to startle the peo- 
ple. The people within this ship of steel had 
been as comfortable as if in their rooms at 
home. 





DuRING the late hunting season Maine hun- 
ters killed five persons and wounded several 
others. In many parts of Pennsylvania a man 
can be mistaken for anything bigger than a 
rabbit. An end should be put to the accept- 
ance of the declaration that such affairs are 
accidental. As some paper justly remarks, 
‘‘Hunting moose and hunting squirrels appear 
to be alike fatal to human beings.’’ 





PEOPLE are asking why it is, with the 
growing use of the trolley and the automobile, 
that horses are dearer than ever. One reason 
is this: there are seven British transports at 
the docks and one in midstream, each awaiting 
for its turn to receive a cargo of horseflesh. 
These eight vessels in port Twelfth Mo. 5th, rep- 
resent eight thousand head of horses and mules. 
Agents of the British government are scouring 
the West for more horses and mules, and for 
the past ninety days shipments have broken 
all records. 

A LESSON IN ELocuTION.—‘‘The queer thing 
about the people who boast of always speak- 
ing their minds,” said the merry girl, ‘‘is that 
they nearly always have such very disagreea- 
ble minds to speak. Did you ever hear any 
one preface a compliment, a commendation, 
or anything gracious or pleasant, by saying, 
‘I always must speak my mind?’ 

‘‘When any one begins that way, I wonder 
whether it is my conduct, my friends, or my 
last new gown, that is coming up for adverse 
criticism. Of course, if it is some of your 
elderly relatives or acquaintances, who have 
the habit, you can only be as resigned and 
respectful as possible; but I had a room-mate 
at school, a girl no older than myself, who 
had exactly the same kind of a mind. She 
had confronted me with it on several occas- 


many uses, but more substitutes, and few sal-| ions, and so one day when she began, ‘You 


are compounded without the aid of one of , 


YUM 


know I must speak’—I interrupted her. 


***Must you? Well, then, I’ve just come 
from the elocutiun class, and I’1] tell you what 
the professor suid: ‘Never speak anything 
until you have studied it and feel sure that it 
is that worth speaking, that you are the per- 
son to do it properly, and that it will suit your 
audience.’ 

**She looked at me a full minute without a 
word, but the professor’s rule worked so like 
a charm that I’ve often wished since that all 
persons with minds they must speak could 
take lessons in elocution.”— Forward. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


At New Garden Monthly Meeting, Pa., on the 
8th inst., Cyrus Cooper was liberated by minute 
for religious service among Friends in Canada. 
Also to appoint meetings,as he may feel drawn to 
such service, in other places on his way to Ohio. 





Harriet Green, from England, who has been la- 
boring in the limits of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
has been expected to arrive in Philadelphia this 
week. 





It is announced that George A. Barton, professor 
of Biblical Language and Literature in Bryn Mawr 
College, has been appointed director of the Ameri- 
can School for Oriental Research in Palestine, and 
is released for the next collegiate year to have 
charge of this work. 





There are many besides Friends who have never 
advocated war for the protection of Christian mis- 
sions ; would that their number were very much 
larger.—London Friend. 





The Yearly Meeting has not been remiss in call- 
ing attention, from time to time, to the duties of 
parents towards their children; but I think many 
of our schoolmasters and mistresses could tell us 
of sorrowful evidence that has come under their 
notice, that there is still, in some quarters, room 
for improvement in the home-training of our chil- 
dren. ... If children are sent to school without 
this religious training, the work of the school- 
master or mistress is hard indeed. No sermons in 
the meeting-house, no instruction in “ Friends’ 
principles” will avail to fill the void ; the seed will 
fall on barren ground.—Alfred W. Bennett. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniTeD StaTEs.—A resolution has been introduced into 
Congress by Senator Hoar asking for a special committee 
of investigation upon the present military and civil situ- 
ation in the Philippines. 

Since the offer has been made to sell the Panama Canal 
to the United States, the Isthmian Canal Commission 
has reversed its former recommendation in favor of the 
Nicaragua route, and has made another report in favor 
of the Panama route. 

The Philadelphia County Medical Society on the 15th 
inst., placed itself on record in favor of vaccination. 
These resolutions were adopted unanimously : 

“Whereas, Smallpox is continuing to spread among the 
people of the city ; and 

““ Whereas, Sensational newspaper articles minimizing 
the importance of vaccination have caused a number of 
people to refuse the vaccination offered by the city phy- 
sicians ; and 

“* Whereas, Of the 977 cases of smallpox admitted to 
the Municipal Hospital during 1901 there was not a single 
patient who had been successfully vaccinated within a 
period of four years, those afflicted being almost ex- 
clusively unvaccinated persons or adults not vaccinated 
since infancy ; therefore be it 

“Resolved, by the Philadelphia County Medical Society, 
representing the physicians of the city and county, that 
this society deems it necessary to impress upon the com- 
munity that universal vaccination is the most effective 
means of stamping out smallpox, and that, although 
fumigation and disenfection are valuable adjuncts, they 
can by no possibility do away with the necessity for vac- 
cination since smallpox patients are the most important 
carriers of infection, and such infection cannot be in- 
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fluenced by the disinfection of smallpox. Be it further | important factor in the progress of American population, | twenty-nine hours. The highest altitude reached was 

“Resolved, That publications which slur the import- | and the rate of growth in the several great areas in the | 16,250 feet. 
ance of vaccination despite the incontrovertible testimony | United States in now nearly the same. Explorations of the remains of prehistoric lake dwellers 
of 100 years are to be deprecated as contrary to the best A case of cancer has been successfully treated in New | on the river Save, near Dolina, in northern Bosnia have 
interests of the community. Such articles are known to | Haven, Conn., by the X-rays. The cancerous growth was | brought to light four dwelling houses built on piles and 
have dissuaded people from vaccination who have subse- | of three years’ duration, and was not susceptible to the | numerous products of the potter's art, utensils of stay. 
quently died of smallpox.” usual treatment. It was eleven inches wide and seven | horn, weapons of bronze and iron, ornaments of bronze, 

The total membership in religious bodies throughout | inches deep. Twenty minutes every day the patient sat | silver, gold and amber, seeds and bones. A boat five 
the United States, by the last census, is put down at | before the X-ray machine. He stated that the light rays | metres long hollowed out of the trunk of an oak has been 
28,090,637, an increase in the last year of 2.67 per cent. | pierced the growth with intense burning sensation, eating | exhumed, which is estimated to be 3,000 years old. 

The rate of increase of the general population in the last | through and through. The growth diminished gradu- Earthquake shocks were felt in different parts of Mexico 
ten years was 2.18 per cent, showing that the member- | ally, until at the end of five weeks the patient is declared | on the 16th and 17th instants, doing great damage in 
ship in these bodies is growing rather faster than the | cured. certain localities. In the town of Chilpancingo, about 
population. The largest number in any one denomination A despatch to the Public Ledger from Washington of | 120 miles southwest of the City of Mexico. it is reported 
is of Roman Catholics set down at 9,158,741. A dispatch | the 16th says : “The proposition as to whether the United | that 300 persons were killed; and that it will have to be 
says: It has been long known that Quakers in the | States shall be considered in the singular or plural number | thoroughly rebuilt. The volcano of Colima, about 300 
East, where they cling to old styles in dress, language | was given consideration to-day by the House Committee | miles west of the City of Mexico, is again active. 
and forms of public worship, have been losing in numbers | on Revision of the Laws. Those who contend that “are” =_ fe 

and influence, but for many years they have been growing | is the proper verb to use in reference to the United States 
in Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. Now it is shown by Dr. | rested their contention upon the language of the Consti- 
Carroll that Quakers in the West, where they have | tution. It having been decided to refer the matter to the 
adopted the progressive methods of other religious bodies, | Librarian of Congress for investigation, it was found that 
are losing also, and that at a steady rate. nearly all the messages, documents and laws in the early 

It is stated that 7852 homicides were committed in this | days of the Republic used the plural verb. The tendency, 
country last year. however, has been steadily toward the singular form, 

Oscar S. Straus, of New York, formerly United States | while for the last fifteen or twenty years the singular 
Minister to Turkey, has been appointed as a permanent | form had obtained almost exclusively. The Committee 
member of the Committee of Arbitration at The Hague, | decided after consulting the au‘uorities that legally it is 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of ex-President | proper to use the singular verb “ is.” 

Harrison. He presided at the recent great conference There were 502 deaths in this city last week, reported 
between capital and labor, and was made Chairman of the | to the Board of Health. This is 31 more than the previous 
committee appointed to bring about a lasting basis of | week and 25 more than the corresponding week of 1901. 
peace between the two, He now, therefore, holds a| Of the foregoing, 261 were males and 241 females: 42 
double position as peacemaker. He says that he will | died of consumption of the lungs ; 99 of inflammation of 
accept the appointment, which he regards as one of high | the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 18 of diphtheria ; 
honor. 18 of cancer ; 12 of apoplexy ; 5 of typhoid fever ; 2 of 

A despatch from Washington of the 17th says: Presi- | scarlet fever, and 16 of small pox. 
dent Roosevelt took to-day the first step in restoring to Corton closed on a basis of 8;;c. per pound for mid- 
China the property belonging to her, seized by the United | dling uplands. 

States. He directed Secretary Long to deliver to the FLour.—Winter, super, $2.75 to $3.00 ; Pennsylvania 
State Department, for transmission to Wu Ting Fang, the | roller, straight, $3.60 to $3.80 ; Western winter, straight, 
Chinese Minister, the sum of $376,000. This amount rep- | $3.70 to $3.90 ; spring, straight, $3.60 to $3.85. 

resents the value of the silver bullion seized in the Salt RAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 86 to 864c. 

Yamen, at Tien Tsin, by United States marines. The silver No. 2 mixed corn, 66? to 67}c. 

was found by American marines immediately after the No. 2 white oats, clipped, 54c. 7 

capture of the city. It was appraised by a board of officers BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 6} to 64c.; good, 54 to 5$c.; me- en ee ee G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t 
and sold, and the proceeds were transmitted to this country | dium, 43 to 5c. ; . 7 
and deposited in the Treasury by Secretary Long. It was SHEEP.—Extra, 43 to 4$c.; good, 4 to 4}c.; common, — 
thought that an act of Congress would be necessary in | 2 to 3c. MaRrrieD, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Moorestown, N. J, 
order to draw the money out of the Treasury in case of LamBs —4¢ to 62c. Tenth Month 10th, 1901, WiLuiaM MARTIN, M. D..of 
its repayment to China. The authorities have decided,| Hocs.—Western, 8% to 9c. Bristol, Pa.. and ELIZABETH E. KAIGuN daughter ot Anal 
however, that Congressional action is unnecessary. FoREIGN.—The Empress Dowager of China has issued | p and Lucy E. Kaighn of Moorestown : 

A circular letter sent to Indian Agents throughout the | an edict which has been conveyed by telegram of the}| — f 
country by Commissioner Jones contained the following: | 11th instant to the Chinese minister at Washington : 
“You are directed to induce your male Indians to cut | “ During the disturbances caused by the Boxers last year 
their hair and both sexes to stop painting. With some of | the American commanding officers issued strict orders to 
the Indians this will be an easy matter; with others it | their troops to use strenuous efforts to protect the build- 
will require considerable tact and perseverance on the | ings within the Forbidden City. This was an act of friend- 
part of yourself and your employes to successfully carry | ship worthy of imitation, for which we feel extremely 
out these instructions. Witn your Indian employes and | gratified and grateful. Therefore, instruct Wu Ting 
those Indians who draw rations and supplies it should be | Fang to convey our expression of thanks through the 
an easy matter, as a non-compliance with this order may | Secretary of State to his Excellency, the President of the 
be made a reason for discharge or for withholding rations | United States. Respect this.” 
and supplies. The wearing of citizen’s clothing, instead In a recent book of travels in China special point is 
of the Indian costume and blanket, should be encouraged. | made of the generat honesty of the people, as illustrated 
Indian dances and so-called Indian feasts should be pro- | by the numerous stalls and shops that are left to look 
hibited. In many cases these dances and feasts are | after themselves without danger of theft. 
simply subterfuges to cover degrading acts and to disguise The Empress has also issued an edict which in strong 
immoral purposes. You are directed to use your best | terms admonishes all officials to protect and maintain the 
efforts in the suppression of these evils.” rights of native Christians, and forbids discrimination 

An invention is announced which by means of wire- | against Christians. And another dismisses from office a 
less telegraphy notice is given to a locomotive engineer, | number of officials for complicity in the Boxer movement. 
when another locomotive is within 2000 feet of it on the The British Parliament was opened on the 16th by King 
same track, whether it is moving or standing still. Edward in person with elaborate ceremonies. In a dis- 

The Director of the Census has announced the percent- | cussion upon the war in South Africa the premier Salis- 
age of increase of population in different parts of the | bury said that no overtures for peace had been received 
county, showing for the last decade a rapid decrease | from the Boer leaders in Europe. 
from previous rate of growth of population in the West, Of all the newspapers published in the world 68 per 
a less marked but decided decrease in the North, and a | cent. are in the English language. 
slight decrease in the South. For the first time in the Vladivostok, on the Sea of Japan, which forty years ago 
history of the country the population of the South has | consisted of four Chinese fishermen’s huts, is now a flour- 
increased somewhat more rapidly than that of the North. | ishing city of 50,000 people. 

Prior to the Civil War the Northern States nearly doubled The North German Lloyd Company is building a steam- 
in population with each twenty years, while in the South- | ship which will have a contract speed of 244 knots an 
ern States the increase of population was only about | hour, calculated to propel it from Lizard Head to Fire 
two-thirds as great. Since 1860 the rate of growth in| Island in four days and twenty hours. The vessel will 
both parts of the country has been much less ; but while | exceed its predecessors in every respect. Its length will 
the rate of growth in the North has decreased steadily, | be 707 feet. Its horse power will be 40,000—4400 greater 
that in the South during the last twenty years, from 1860 | than its nearest rival, the Deutschland. 

to 1880, has been slightly less. During the last twenty Two meteorologists, Berson and Elias, who ascended 
years there has been no substantial difference in the rate | from Berlin in a balloon during a high wind on the 9th 
of growth of two sections. The frontier, as a large | instant, write from a village in Southern Russia, in the 
area of rapid but intermittent growth, is no longer an } Government of Poltava, that they made 868 miles in 
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NOTICES. 


FRIENDS FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION expect to send goods 
to their school for colored youth at Christiansburg. The 
sewing class there is thrifty in making over partly wor 
clothing — men’s or women’s. The library needs books, 
Clothing, materials, shoes and books may be sent to 
Friends’ Institute, 20 S. Twelfth Street, on or before 
Third Month 1st, marked “For Christiansburg Industrial 
Training School.” 



































WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLAy 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com. 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 




























WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 










































DiED, Ninth Month 28rd, 1901, at her home in Chester 
Hill, Ohio, GAYNoR P. BURGESS, widow of Elwood Burgess 
and daughter of David and Julia Ann Ball ; was seventy- 
five the seventh of Eighth Month. She had suffered much 
bodily affliction through life, and had been in declining 
health for some years. In her last sickness, of only 
three weeks’ duration, she was cheerful and thoughtfal of 
those who waited on her, manifesting an affectionate in- 
terest in Friends who called to see her, and saying, “! 
am ‘glad to see all.” 

——, at her residence near Chesterfield, Ohio, on the 
sixth of Eighth Month, 1901, Tacy Morris, daughter of 
Jonathan and Mary Perkins, and widow of the late Nathan 
Morris ; age ninety-five years, one month and twenty-two 
days. She was a beloved member of Chesterfield Monthly 
and Particular Meeting of Friends, having submitted ia 
early life to the purifying baptisms of the Holy Spirit, 
and joined Friends’ Society as that of her choice. Wher 
about eighteen years of age she became very much a 
tached to the ancient principles and testimonies of ow 
early Friends, attending meeting twice a week, until the 
infirmity of old age increased and confined her to her bed 
for several years; but she was never heard to murmt. 
The writer has heard her say, she longed “ to go and be at 
rest, but wished to wait her Master's time.” She continued 
in a sweet, innocent frame of mind until the close. She 
leaves eight children to mourn their loss with her many 
friends. She was universally esteemed by all who knew 
her. We feel the blessed assurance that our loss is her 
eternal gain, in that happy home with her dear Redeemer. 
, in Moorestown, N. J., on the seventh of Tenth 
Month, 1901, Epmunp C. WorTHINGTON, son of Susanna 
R. and the late J. Willits Worthington, in the twenty- 
seventh year of his age; a member of Chester Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, N. J. 
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WILLIAM H, PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 








